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Almenoff, Phyllis 

A dOMPyyilSON OF KI^RGAkTEN PRE- 
DICTORS FOR, FORECASTINt; SECOND 
•GRADE READING ACHIEVEMENT* 

Applegate, Anthony Joseph 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF 
A TEST OF READING COMPREHENSION AT 
THE COLLEGE LEVEL 

Brooks, l^arry F. 

THE\CURRICULAR VALIDITY OF SELECTED* 
STANDARDIZED READING ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 

Brothers, Emily Severance 
THE EFFEtT OF THREE TYPES OF TEACHER 
EVALUATION ON THE COMPOSITIONS OF 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Cerveroi Rbnald Michael 
A COMPARISON OF APPROACHES TO MEASUR- 
ING OUTCOMES IN ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 

Cramer, Genevieve Rummell 
AN EXAMINATION OF THE VALID I IT AND' 
UTILITY jOF a long WORD MEASURE \li 
THE PREDICTION OF READABILITY 

\ 

Edmunds, Robert French^ . ' 
AN INVESTIGATION OF SPEECH .RATINGS 
AS A FUNCTION OF RATING SCALE FORM, 
EVALUATOR TYPE, AND TRIALS 



Grove, Martha Judln • 
SAMPLE FREQUENCY MODIFICATIONS AND 
COMPARATIVE READABILITY OF FOUR 
READABILITY FORMULAS AS APPLIED TO 
SELECTED TEXTBOOKS ON THE TEACHING 
OF READING 

Johnson, Sally Hartman 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTRUMENT TO 
MEASURE HUMAN COMMUNICATION FUNCTION- 
AL DOMINANCE 

Leimgruebler, Zoe Walker 
THE ETSTABLISHMENT OF RELEVANT SIXTH- 
GRADE NORMS ON A READING TEST CON- 
vSTRUCTED FOR GRADES 7-9 

Lofgren,-^John 0. 

THE DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION • OF 
THE PRESCHOOL IjVNGUAGE-COGNITIVE , 
SKILLS ASSESSMENT FOR • CURRICULUM 
ENTRY 

Nadler, Frederick Francis 
A CORRELATION A^ALYStS^F^ LOCAL AND 
STATE MINIMUM COMPETENCY STANDARDS 
IN NEW JERSEY SCHOOLS 



Pojfter, Patrlcla-^Komas 
TEACHEk EXPECTANCY: THE EFFECT 
RACE, *EX, DIRECTION OF WRITING PER- 
FORMANCE AND TRIALS ON. THE GRADING 
OF ESSAYS 
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Furr, Jane Dellarfa . 
THE- RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN HIGH SCHOOL 
READING AND MATH ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS 
AND LATER LIFE EXPERIENCES: IMPLI- 
CATIONS FOR MINIMAL COMPETENCY TEST- 

ING 



Rentz, Sarah Taylor 
PRE-EMPLOYMENT TEST SCORES AS PRE- 
DICTORS IN A REMEDIAL READING PROGRAM 



Shale, Douglas Gordon 

A FACTORIAL ANALYSIS OF ESSAY 

EVALUATIONS 



pmlth, Carolyn Crawford 
A DESCRIPTIVE STUDY OF COMPETENCY 
BASED ^pUCATtON' AS RELATED TO 
ACHIEVEMENT, READING ABILITY AND 
GRADE POINT AVERAGE OF HIGH 
SCHOOL , STUDENTS 

Smith, Merrill Lee 

THE USE OF KAUFMAN'S J^ACTOR ANALYSIS 
OF THE WISC-R IN DISTINGUISHING ABLE 
AND DISABLED READER^; A't THREE GRADE 
LEVELS 



Stenberg, Daniel Raymond 
A COMPARISON OF ERRORS MADE ON THE 
WEEPT AND THOSE FOUND IN STUDENT 
WRITING SAMPLES AS BASES FOR PLACE- 



MENT IN FRESHMAN COMPOSITION CLASSES 

Watkins, William C. 
THE CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF 
A PROCESS MODEL FOR DEVELOPING IN- 
FORMAL ORAL READING INVENTORIES 




A POMPARISON or KINDKHGAFVrEN Pl^KDICJORS FOR 
rORFCASTING SECOND ORADK READlNQ ACHIKVKMKNT 

Ordor No. 7*18421 

AI.MENOFF7 Phyllis. Ed. I). Hofsd u UiilvorsHy, 1971). 234^, 

I 

Th« major purpoNO of this study wuh (p anhoun tho prodlc- 
tlv0 •fflcUiicy of Holortod roadtneuN inenNui os to dotormlne 
how w«ll (hoy fort)CA8((Kl reading aclilevonuint in socond grade 
wh«n aaattNod with a atundunllzod roa«llng tost^Aiid a olo7.4 
t«ii(. TWi »tiidy iil8o sough! (o dct^rmlno tho l>«at predictors 
for Identifying studonta who have a litgh rtn^c of (allure and (or 
Identifying glfttnl roudors, 

Th« aubJectN for (hla three -year retroH|j<!otlvo study wiir« 
277 ••cond grade studiMits oii whom ronipiete kindergarten and 
•econd grade testing data were »v.illable. The stvidents came 
frotii ntn« eloninntary schools in Baldwin, Now York.tu subur- 
ban school district. There were 150 lH)ys und 127 girls In the 
study. 

Kindergarten testing Inchiduil the following stiuulurdlzed 
tests: (1) the Vune Kindergarten Tost, (2) tho Boohni Test of 
Basic Concepts, and (3) tho Motropolitiui Readiness Tost 
(MKT). In addition, touchors rated the students using the Kin- 
dergarten Pro file of Oovelopinental Chiiructoristlcs (iui instru- 
ment developed by the school district^ wlilch assessed (1) per> 
ceptiial-motor development, (2> soclal-omotloniil readiness, 
(9) maturntlonal characteristics, and (4) langunge and speech 
patterns. Tho kli^irgarton testing and ratings were coinpare<l 
with second (H'aile per for nuance on tho Comprehensive Test of 
Basic Skills (C rnS) and a cloze test administered by the in- 
vestigatvr. Chronological i\ge and sex worro also assessed as 
predictors. 

The data wore analyzed using Pearson product -moment. co- 
efficient of correlation, multiple regression formuVas, and fac- 
tor analysis. , 



Findings ' 

1. Tho best klnc^M'garten predictors of second grade read- 
ing achlevemont as measured by the CTH^ were (a) tho MRT, 

(b) the Vocabulary subtest of the Vano Kindergarten Tost, and 

(c) self -concept. 

2. The most efficient predictors of socond grade reading ^ 
achievement as measured by tho cloze test wo^'e (a) the Num- 
ber subtest of tho MRT, (b) tho Vocabulary subtest of tho Vane 
Kindergarten Tost, and (c) tho Word MewUng subtost'of the 
MRT. 

9. There was n()t u slgnlflc:uit difference In tho efficiency 
of kindergarten preillctor variables when socond grade reading 
achievement was measured by (a) a stanc^arctjzed reading test 
and (b) a cloze test. 

4. High risk students were seen as a difforont group by the 
kindergarten predictor variables. The best predictors of low 
reading achiovemeiiT^ero (a) l;u)gu;igo structure, (b) tho Num- 
bers subtest of tho^Kw^nd (c) ease. 

5. Students who wofo (gifted readers were not scon as a dif- 
ferent group by the klndcrgartotvpredlctor variAbles. ^ 

6. Chronological age and sex did not correlate significantly 
with reading achievement at the end of second grado. 

7. ^Factor analysis extracted a cognition coniposlte from 
th« kindergarteit variables. 

H A combination of kindergarten variables added signifi- 
cantly to the value of the MRT /in predicting second grade read- 
ing achievement. / 

9. A comblni)tlon of kindergarten predictors explained 
(a) 45 percent of tho vari;u)Cc on thov^CTDS and (b) 43 |>ercent 
ol the varliuico on thjc cloze tost. 

Conclusions 

' 1. Many of the kindergarten tests and ratings measure sim- 
ilar skills. ^ 

2, Although the MetropolitiUi Re;idlnes8 Test was the t)est 
predictor of {Acond grade reading achievement, the use of other 
tests and ratings added significantly to the efHciency of the pre*^ 
diction. Nonetheless, a great deal of the prediction remained' 
untxplaliiedi / 
^ \ Cognition was a major factor In successful reading 
- irement. ^ 



4. The sex and chronological age bf a subjyct did not havs 
significant prognostic valuo. 

fl. Tie same factors which predict reading achievement for 
all second grade students are effective for predicting gifted ' 
readers. 

tl. A different set of pretllcfors should bo used to predict 
students who have a high risk of low reading achievement. 

7. P^'ceptual-motor factors had very little prognostic 
value. 

ft. Predictors for reading achievement wer^not vei^ dif- 
ferent whether assesstHl by a slandardlz^tHl tost or a doie test. 

9. Reading Is an extremely complex skill requiring lin- 
gidstlc ability. 



THK CONSTftUClTON AND VALIDATION OF A TEST Or 
RRADING COMPfiljjKNSION AT THK COl.LKGE LEVKL ' 

^ Order No. 7M3#yB 

S 

^l^u^^^A^^^' Anthony Joseph Ph.D. Temple tJnivcrslty, 
1»<B. MS|)(). 

The |Hir,)o80 of thiA study witti the construction and valida- 
tion of a test of l oading coniprohenfllon doslgiiod t6 moaaure 
three typos of reading ability among college students In .hort 
the test was doHlgncd to differentiate among students who Dcaii 
comprehend only the literal mossaife of the author (Type A 
reading), 2) can also translate that message Into different words 
\or different forms (Tyjxf D reading), and 3) can Interpret the 
Uctual material they have comprehended In such a way as to 
akrlve at conclusions or Implications not directly stated In the 
communication (Type C reading). 

The Experimental Form of the reading comprehension teat 
, consisted of 15 selections written by the experimenter and 
ranging In length from 140 to 240 words. Each selection was 
■ccompanlod by IQ multiple choice format test Items, with S 
as Type B a..d 4 as Type C. Five selections wertf Included at 
each of the following Dalc-Chall readability level raivRer 5th. 
«th: 7th-8th; 9th-10th. Thus the Experimental Form of ih« 
te^t Included 15 Type A, 15 Type B and 20 Type C Items at 
each of the three readability ranges for a total of 150 Item* 
In this form, the test yIeWed scores on the nine Item type x 

"■•■J^II!!^ I*"*! r^*^^*"' ' subscales (totaled across 

readability levels), and the total test The Experimental Form 
Of the test was subjected to cutlcal review by eight readliw 
specialists and administered to^a sample of 76 students from 
three ^ea colleges. As a result of these procedures, the test 
was thoroughly revised. 

The Revised Experimental Form (REF) of the test was ad. 
ministered to 201 students from five area colleges and the re- . 
■ determine thp extent to which the te.t 

'5riutw!if '^"'^ ^' ^ ^ "kills and 

a) distinguish between Ty,^ A, B and C skills In Its measur.- 
nieiK. 

•The reliability coefficients for the nine subtests of the R»F 
ranged from .54 to .70. However, since the readability level 

f*****®" ^^'^ "o consistent effect on the performance of 
students, the item ty({e subscales prove^ to be of greater In- 
terest The reliability coefficients of the Type A B and C 

"HmZTlf" r" -^2' '•t'spectlvely, and the reli- 

ability for the total 150 Item test way. 93. 

A. a measure of the REF's ability to distinguish amon. 
group, of reading skills, the subtests and subscales were cor- 
related and the correlations corrected for attenuation The ' 
corrected correlation between the Type A jind Type C sub- 
•cales was .77, while the Correlation between Type B and Trbe 
C approached l.oe. Thus the REF appeared to pVovlde a relV- 
T^Jnlll n>ca8ure.of two rather than th?ee types of skills. • 
This Mnd ng was suppqrtVd by the ^fesults of a factor an.lysl. 
tISI slRnlf leant factors were extracted, wl^ 

Typ« B and Type C subtests loading highly on Factor I and 
Tjrpt A subtests l9adlng highly only on factor n 

m.iLrrl*nrm''"'wJ?** *!*f REF .provided a relatively dtstlnet 
msMure of literal (Typ^ A) vs. Inferential (Typ^s B and 'C) 
rt«dlnf skills, but could not distinguish between Type B iTnd - 




Typt C In its proiittnt form* An aitalysls of Itoin -BubHcale cor* 
r«Utlon0 hhed runsldemble light on the structure of Type B 
Md Type C abUlttes And led to the conclusion thttt u revised 
and shortened form of the REF <could wUlon the dlsttnotlon In 
measuremnit lM)tw^en the two artH of ubtlttles. It wus mig - 
i<ftsted that If such a rovislon could be admlnlBtorod to a much 
larger sample, a factor unulysts of tteins mlgnt provide useful 
Information In the conntvuctlon of )4 ti^Nt that could dlBtlnctly 
measure three ruther than two groups of poinding skills. 

THE CUUIUCUI.AK VALIDFrv OF SELECTED STANDARD- 
IZED READING ACHIEVKMENT TESTS Order No. 7918229 

BROOKS, Harry F., Ed.D. Stato Unlvor.slty of Now York at 
Albany, 1979. 2l3pp. 

This .study wilH conducted In an at^tontpt to oHtabllsh the cur- 
rlcular validity of Htamlurdl/.ed reading uchiovomcnt to.sts for 
a representative sample of New York Stato pupil school dia- 
trictil. The sample^ strutlfiiKl by gooKraphlcal region, Con- 
sisted of 145 districts. 

It was assumvd that a valid index of curricular validity was 
the congruence wixK exists between the relative empliasis of 
content categories of district curriculum and the relative em- 
phasis of categories of stiuidardized achievement test content. 

The determination of curricular validity of tlie tOHts studied 
0.«., the Metiopolltan A chievement Tpst, the Iowa T ests of 
Baai c Skills , iUjd t he New York State>j^)ll^^^ Program 
Reading t ost) t»ntalit^d three major components. These were: 
{\\ specifying district readlnt^ cuVrlcvlum, (2) classifying test 
content into curriculum cate^^orles, ;uid (3) analyzing the rela- 
tionship between curriculum content and'tost eontent. 
■ A problem of secondary importance in this* study was an 
analysis of the appropriateness of tost passaf^c reading diffi- 
culty. The relationships l)etwcen district characteristics and 
curricular validity were also analyzed. • 

, The following; conclusions were tentatively drawn from this 
study: , \ 

0) The content of standar(jl/.ed reading achievement tests 
demonstrated a Bubstantial lack of congruence to ths 
curriculum content of Ne>y York State publlc^schoels, 

(2) Overall, districts of New York State did not utilize the 
standardized reading achievement, tent which provided 
the greatest curricular validity for their residing pro- • 
grams« 

(3) The content difficulty levels of comtnonly used standard-' 
laed reading achievement tests fell within disVrlct rep- 
resentatives' perceptions of appropriate difficulty 
ranges for their students. 

(4) Districts of New York State utilized the test with great- 
est difficulty Jevel approprlatene^^s at the third grade 
leveL • 

(5) Theae was no significant relationship tH)tween district 

- . per j)upll expenditure for instruction and curricular va- 
. ildlty. There was no signHicant relationship between 
time allocated for reading Insttuctloci and curricular 
validity of standardized reading tests. 

(6) The proportion of district studeni populations classified 
as non racial- ethnic was related in a positive dlrectloiv 
to curricular validity. 

(7) There was a positive relationship t/otween district 
achievement on the PEP test and the curricular validity 
of that test. 

It WM recommended that educators conduct local analyses 
•Ol standardized test«content to establish the curricular validity 
ct thtlr evatliatlon Instruments. It was recommended that fu- 
ture studies verify the methodology of this study. 



THE EFFECT OF JHHEE TYPES OF TEACHER EVALUA^ 
TION ON THE COMPOSITIONS OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 

Order No. 79io02C 

BROTHERS, Emily Severance, Ph.D. University of Smith Caro- 
lina, 1070. mw. 

Determining the relative effectiveness of three. types of 
teacher evaluation on tlie written compositions of low-rankinf 
college freshmen, comparing analytic and holistic scoring of 
Paragraphs, and finding titudent preferences for theae lyAthods 
of evaluation were the pur|)oses of tMs study. The three 
methods of evaluation included negative comments (negative 
markings aj)d comments Qi4y), iK)sitive comments (a few nega- 
tive markings but mainly positive markings and commeqfs), 
and conference (positive markings and a student-teacher con- 
ference to correct tlie errors). 

Having made fewer thaJ^ forty -five of a possible sixty points 
on tht Test of Stand^ai^ji Written English ( TSWE)/ 180 college 
freshmen spent two extra hours a week in a writing laboratory 
following a programmed text. On tlie basis of low, medium, 
and high readi|ig levels oi\ The Nelson-Denny Reading Test,' 
the subjects were randomly assigned to the three methods 
groups with equal numbers of students from the three reading 
levels. During the fall term of 1976-1979, these subjects wrote 
in the writing laboratory under controlled conditions paragraphs 
on uniform topics of general interest. From 300 to 500 words, 
in length, these paragraphs called for thesis statements, three 
or more points of proof, and summary sentences. In prepare* 
tion for writbig, students were permitted to discuss the as-^ 
signed topics for five minutes before writing forihe remainder 
of the hour. 

Trained and rehearsed bi marking by ttie three evaluation 
methods, five English Department faculty members marked the 
themes the particular week of the writing. Students could 
therefore see their returned papers l)efore writing their i^ext 
ones and could use the markings as guides in improving ttieir 
new paragraphs. The writing continued for a total of five ex- 
perimental paragra|)hs. On the last writing day, students re- 
sponded to a Student Questiomiaire, reacting to their escperi- 
ences. 

For the holistic Judging of themes, the* English faculty de- 
Tised and used a scale based on control of thought, use of lan- 
guage, and mechanics: A or 5; B or 4; 3 or C; 2 or BT; and 
I or F. The investigator designed anlmalytic scale evalui^ting 
organTsation, mechanics, and sentence strvcture on a basis of 
twenty -five, points to be divided by five to match the holistic 
scal^. After inservice sessions and practicing, five faculty 
memt>ers judged the papers holistically with the investigator 
doing the recording; five others judged thom analyticyiiUy with 
the investigator recording. The means of these analytic and 
holistic scores were used in determining the findings in the 
study. ^ 

For comparison of means of the three njethods of evaluat- 
ing student compositions, the analyses of variance showed no 
significant differences at the 0.1 level of confid^ncd. Students, 
however, made mean score gains from theme 1 to theme 5 of 
0.72 of a grade point by analytic scoring and of 0,17 by holistic 
scorings For the con}parisons of means between analytic and 
holistic scoring, no significant differences w^re found. For 
student preferences for methods of evaluation, 54.44 percent 
Of the students preferred the conference method; 21.11, p9si« 
Uve comment; .^.00, negative comment; and 4.44, no metljod 
of any kind. 

Experimentation in methods of evaluation extending over a 
longer time perlpd than one semester should pro>^ proAUble. 
Students should have access to writing teachers for conferencfs 
and should help make decisions as to kinds of evaluations, fin- 
.gUsh Departments should examine their method^ of evaluating 
student writing and try constantly to improve these ^methods. 
' * College Board Scholastic Aptitu de Test , Princeton: ^ College 

^ Examination Board, Educational Testing Service, 1971. 
y^ 'M. J. Nelson and E. Ci Denny, The Nelson -^enny grading 

Test: Vocabula ry, Comprehension, RSite , Atlanta: Houghton 
^i^flin Company, 1973. 



A COMPARISON OF APPROACHKS TO MKASUIIING OUT- 
COMKS IN ADULT BASIC KDUCA'l ION , 

CERVERO. HoiKilii Mirlnol, Ph.D. Tli« Unlwrnily of Chicago, 
197» 

Whil© oach »\Mv has n system of publicly fuiidod ailull basic 
oductttlon (ARK) 

ra|««Hl that the rontont tjUiglit and tho innthodB uyod In th»s« 
progranm lnvc boon Ihh rowod from tli» i?lomon(ary and Hocond- 
ary educatitinal KyNtinnH and, tluM«^fi»ie, avk) Inappropriate for* 
V«« in ABE* As a result, a now npproarh, adult pm'foriuano© 
\^vt\ (APh). tt) doflnlng. toarhing, ami moaHurli»K Jdiowledg© 
Htid }(klll8 In ABK was dovoloprd and l*j boiiig lmpl«\m»nted 
with no eniph liMl evidence to Indicate that tills approach sig- 
nificantly Increases studunt cnrollnimt, retontlon or achUve- 
inunt In ABE programs. 

The purpo«o of this «tudy was to dctcrnilno how tho APL 
approach to defining and measuring outcomes In ABK com- 
parea with the most widely used approach to defining and mea- 
nurlng outcomes exemplified by the General Kducatlonal Devel- 
opment (OKI)) host. It was hypothosl/.ed that the APL 
approa^'h, which Is dcslj^ned to measure essential life coping 
sklllfi, and the CSKI) test, whlcli is designed to measure the 
.long term outcomes of a h^h school education would bo highly 
» positively related since both tests purport to measure reading, 
writing and computation. Further, the validity of two versions 
of the APL test, the Texas APL test and the APL Survey^ 
were examined. The APL vSurvey was administered to 299 
adults at the time of tlie administration oM^» OED tost. Na- 
tional survey data collected In the valldamm of an earlier ver- 
sion of the APL purvey, the Texas APL test, were used to de- 
termine tlie vallciity of the latter test. 

* It waB fovmd that the Texas APL test had toncurront valid- 
ity iMOause of jiiph positive correlations with measures of suc- 
cess In adult life but that the tost lacked construct validity be- 
cause It measured thrre distinct skills, verbal ability, writing, 
and computation rather than the five skills and five content 
areas clahued by tho test developers. Also found was tliat the 
APL Survey lias neither concurrent validity because of low* 
correlations with measures of success nor construct validity . 
because'it measures only one skill, reading, rather than five 
skills and five content areas. The scores on tho APL Survey 
and the GKD test were highly related (r « .81) iu^d It was con- 
cluded that this was due to the heavy stress on reading Hkllls 
on lx>th tests. 

Th# APL and GED approaches to measiirlng outcomes are 
not subatantlatly dissimilar and high school diplomas Issued on 
the basis of these two testing approaches would have about the 
same meiuilng. The value of Introducing the APL approach 
Into XbE Is questionable on tho bases that tho APL tests n>ay 
not Qjeasure what their ^levolopers claim, ;lnd that If the APL 
approach Is not subst;uitlally different from tho GED approach 
the costs of integrating the former approach Into ABE may 
exceed the expected benefits of^ doing so. • , 

' f , ' 

AN EXAMINATION OF THE VALIDITY AND UTILITY OlF 

A LONG WORD MEASURE IN THE PBEOICTION OF READ- , 

ADIUTY Order No. 7926110 

4 

CRAMER, Genevieve R,iimniell. Ph.D. l]>ilvoralty of Mlnne-**'' ^ 
sota. 1979. 161pp. • ^ 

The puiposG of the study was to evaluate the valldU^ and 
utility of a new long word measure of vocabulary difficulty 
and the readnbUity formula employing that measyre using 
thret kinds of analyses. The new measure (proportion of 
woi^e of six or more letters) and the Raygor readability esti- 
mate basecf on it were ev^iluated using comparative validation, 
validation against external criteria of texf'dlfflculty, and com* 
partsont of formula application rate«. 

f lr0t, the Raygor estimate was compared with six ejtab- 
lUhtd formula8--the Fry, Dale-Chall, Smog, Fog, Spache, 
and riesch Reading Ease forniulas--correlatlng grade levtl 
deiicnatlons assigned by the formulas on 165 hundred-word 
l^nfagts taken from SRA Reading Labs Ufa and IVa, A com- 
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^ puter readability analysis program (MNIRAP, Issue. 197.7) 
applied to tlie I)ft8s;^ge8 yielded grade level designations ajid 
specific predictor measure Information for oacli passage^ 
Peamon pro<luct-nioment IntercorrolatJons among predictor 
variables were roinputed and grade placement Intercorrela- 
Uons among fornmlus wore compared. The Raygor estimate 
•oores correlated highly with those of the Flesch ( 936), Fry 
(.Ml), Fog (.898), Smog (.898), Dalc-^Chnll (.850), and Spache ' 
(.599). Similar significant coefficients were fmind when*** sec- 
ond sc[t of correlations were computed making comparisons on 
a coffimon uqivorse of data. Complete data were available on 
106 of the original 105 passages. The results of six stepwise 
multiple regression analyses compared tho relative weights 
of seven predictor variables used In determining grade place- 
ments 4or the 106 passages. 

The #econd part of the study determined Uie extent to which 
five reading selections predlcjcd to be at-dlfferent grade lev- 
els (6th, 7th, 8th, 10th, and llth) by the Raygor esUmate re- 
flected those levels when subjected to four external criteria 
of difficulty. Subjects were thirty college students enrolled 
in a developmental reading course at Southwest Missouri Stute 
University, Subjects were randomly assigned all five selec- 
,tions--found In IJj>3' J^o lUu'ome A Better Reader (Witty, 1962) — 
with the constraint that each selection was ass Igiiod to an equal 
number of stAidcnts during the five administrations. Analysis 
of variance nvsults for the four dependent measures-^readli^^ ' 
rate, multlple-chol^c coni|)re]ienslon test results, \nultlple- 
cholcc vocabulary test results, and readers' Judgments- 
showed the means differed significantly among the five selec- 
tions. No significant main effect of order or Interaction of 
order and difficulty level was found. Post hoc analyses using 
tho Newman-Keuls |)rocedure Indicated only the selection pre- 
dicted to 1)0 most difficult differed significantly fi'om the re- 
. nialnlng selections. 

Finally, to test tl\e contention that the Raygor estimate is 
quicker to ^pply thaji the wldely-^used Fry readability graph, • 
thirty-seven analysts were randomly a.sslgned to apply either 
the Fry or Raygor pr^^cedure to a set of three hundred-woW 
passages. Subjects were college students taking a pre-servjce 
sfcondaryteacher training course. After applying the first * 
formula AtTi^ei; timed conditions, the analysts ai^plled the alter- 
nate formula to a slightly altered version of the passikges. 
A correlated t-test showed a significant difference (p < .001) 
between the moan iyipllcatlon rates using the two formulas. 
The application rate mean for the Raygor estimate was 12.77 
minutes and for the Fry was 16.61 minutes. 

Twb of the three parts of the study support usage of the 
long word measure and the Raygor estimate. The comparative 
study data suggest Uic long word measure weighs elements 
similar to those employed In the other jjormulas. Intercorre- 
lations among the formulas Indicate the R.^ygor estrliHte.was ' 
conslstei>t with the other formulas In readability prediction. 
The comparison of analysts' application rates Indicates the 
Raygor is quicker to a|if)ly than the Fry graph. Further re- 
search is needed l)efore an evaluation can be made of the ef- 
fecMveness of the Raygor estimate InTolatlon to external cri- 
teria of text difficulty. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF SPEECH RATINGS AS A FUNC- 
TION OF RATING SCALK FORM, EVALUATOR TYPE, AND 
TRIALS Order No. 7924414 

EDMUNDS, Robert French, Ph.D. Ohio University, 1979, 
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• 

The problem of classroom ppeeCh evaluation has b«en a 
topic of the literature for the past fifty years. Reliable quan- 
titatife i^ieasures have been advocated as well as more gen- ' 
tral types of filsessments of student delivered classroom 
■petcMs. The purpose of this study is to test the feasibility 
of utilizing thrtee methods of evaluating student delivered clMf - 
room speeches (peer -group only, peer-group/lnstfuctor, tfid 
iMtniotor only) using two types of evaluation forms (com- 
potite rating form ahd general-effectiven^es rating form) ov»r 
a period of time/trials. This study is based In part on a study 
con<tectM by Wiseman and Barker in 1965 -6« ak Ohio Univer- 



•Uy In |M>er-K**<>"P liifllrucdoiv The preB«nt study contains 
thret Jireaa of Inveatlgjitlon. T\w fli Bl area I0 an attempt to 
d«t«rmin« if there \h a dlffovoiu^o among jwer-Kroup only, p«cr- 
grgup/lnfltriictor, and inNtruotQr only tTvakiatlon conditions. 
The »ecoiul jxirt of tho tnvcHtl^al Ion Is an' attempt to discover 
wheth«r there is i^tfference between r4(erii (|mum n itnd/or 
InatiMctorH) whenWatng either a composite of ten rating; scales 
or a single Keneral-offectlveneHs ratlnj; scale. The third area 
ot InvestijCidlbn \h to deler^ulne If there Is a difference be- 
tween the inrortng of student delivered c Lass room sixMuhes 
AUionij evaluating methods and rating foi ins over a |>orlod of 
tlme/trlalH. 

The suhjocls for this study were students enrolled In the 
ftrsl course of jxibllc sptMklAV The Instructors of those 
cbsses also served as subject^ for the study. The six ex- 
perimental conditions were assigned 011 a random basls^liiee , 
the experimenter had no ctmtrol over the registration proce^ 
c^res. A rating forni was constructed for the study contain- 
ing six fating scales designed to measure content and ftxir 
rating scales deslgncil to measure delivery. A single general- 
effectiveness rating scale was used as the second tost Ipstru- 
nient. The data consisted of the results of the ratings of eaeh 
of four speeches given by the members of each of the cLasseif 
Included in the study. The above concepts'led to the for[uula- 
tlon of two hyiK)thoses\ stateil in the null form, to determine 4f 
there was a difference among three different groups of raters 
using specified rating forms. A third hypothesis was formu- 
Idted to deterndne If there was'a difference between two types 
of rating forms, a con\pofflte rating form or a general -effec - 
tlveness rating form. A fourth, hypothesis was formulated to 
determine if there was a difference baaed upon |lme /trials be- 
tween the groups a«d/or the tyjws of rating forms used. 

The results of the investigation point to three general con- 
clusions. (1) There Is no difference between iy;er -group aiid/or 
Instructor evaluation when using either a composUe rating 
form (p>,05) or a general-effectiveness rating form (p>,05). 
(2) There Is a difference when peer-groups, and/or Instruc- 
tors usljig either comiK)slte rating forms or general-effective- 
ness rating forms are compared (p <\0b). (3) There Is a dif- 
ference over time /trials when peer-gnxipfj and/or Instructors 
use different ty|x's of rating scales. 



this test was iwt designed as a minimal competency test, but 
as an achievement teal The three achievement vUrlables each 
had three. levels: low/ marginal, and average The lowijchleve- 
ment levels were made up of those subjects who, If they had 
been given a minimal competency test In high scluwl, wowW 
probably not have passed the test. The marginal achievement 
levels wer# made up of those subjects who, if they had been 
given a competency test In high school, would probably have 
narrowly passed the test. Tho average achievement levels 
were made up of those subjects who, hiid they taken a compe- 
tency test li> high school, would have passed. 

The^asic research question was: What is the relationship 
betweeidhigh *<jhool reading and niath achievement levels and 
Uterjye experiences? These life experiences Included the 
^following: (1) employWnt; (2) occ^upatlonal category; (3) steadi- 
ness of employment; (4) job satisfaction; (5) perceived use of 
high school training on tho job; '(6) yearly income; (7) post 
secondary school attendance; (8) typo of |K>st secondary educa- 
tional Institution attentK^d; (9) attainment of a license, eertifi- 
eate. degree; (10) perception of high school curriculuix); 
(11) marital status; (12) number of dependents; (13) voter 
registration and voter participation; (14) use of consumer 
strategies. 

The analyses liKlicatod that little relationship existed be- 
tween high school reading and math achievement levels and 
later Hfo experience variables of below average high school 
graduates. Additionally, it was found that: (D'slngle males 
had a greater yearly income than single females; and (2) In 
each achievement level, a greater percentage of males than ^ 
females wer6 employed. 

Several reasons were offered for the finding of a* lack of 
relationship between high school reading and math achievement 
levels and life experience variables. The study certainly (Wi- 
catad that further research is necessary in the area of basic 
skills to set the appropriate minimal competency testing objec- 
tives and passing lofrels. Without further research, younf 
people may* be labeled ^incompetent" on the ba«ie of the exami- 
nation of taskq which may bear little relationship to later life 
experiences. 

V - ^ ^ 



THE RELATICVNSHIP DETWEKN HIGH SCHOOL READING 
AND MATH ACHIEVEMENT LEVELS AND LATER LIFE 
EXPERIENCES: IMPLICATIONS FOR MINIMAL COMPE- 
TENCY TESTHNG ■ Older No. 791H348 

FURR, Jane Dellana. Ph.D. The University of North Carolina 
• at Chapel Hill. 1978. 1032pp. Supervisor: Dr. R. Noill Scott 

This study investigated the relationship between high school 
reading nnd math achievement aiKi later life experiences of 
average and below average achleven^ent high school graduates. 

life experiences variables Included variable^ In the cate- - 
(ories of work/employment, education/training, and personal/ 
family. The purpose Df the study was to provide li\fo^matlon 
regarding the life experiences of average and below average 
high school graduates. This Information should be useful to 
those governmental and educational personnel who compose 
competency testing rationale and objectives and Establish the 
te'sts' passing levels. 

The literature review revealed no studies which had been 
conducted regarding the life experiences of people who had 
takin minimal competency tests. Nor were any studies found 
which investigated the post high school experiences of lo% 
achievement High school graduate. Those making minimal 
competency decisions had little en^i^lrlcal Information regard- 
ing the vocational, educational, or personal experiences of the 
low achievement hljfh school graduates 

The data source* for the study we^e the base year, first ^ 
year and second year follow-up surveys of the National Lonft- 
tudlnal Study of the Higfi School Class of 1972, The NLS Stu- 
^d#nt TesrOook reading and math achievement scores were 
UMd to detertnlne the Subjects' achievement levels for the' 
• mading, math, and read/math (the average of the reading and y 

scores) achievement variables. It should be noted that \ 

ERIC " • — 



SAMPLE FREQUE^JCY MODIFICATIONS AND COMPARA-^ 
TIVE READABILifY OF FOUR READABILIT^Y FORMULAS ' 
AS APPLIED TO SELECTED TEXTBOOKS ON THE 
TEACHING OF REjVpiNG^ / Order. No; 79184*51 

GROVE, Martha JuiWn^ Ph.D. East TpxaS State University, 
1979. 148pp, Advisor/ James B. Wilson 

. Purpose of the Study : The purpo,se of this study was to de- 
^rmlne whether more efficient sampling procedures could be 
found for the Flosch Reading Ease Formula (Flesch) and Dale- 
Chall Readability Formula (Dale-Chall) and whether the Fry 
Readability Graph (Fry)*and SMOG Grading Formula (SMOG) 
agreed with the Fleach and Dale-Chall formulas. 

Procedure : The standard sampling procedures described 
by the authors of the formulas and three modified sampling pro- 
enures were, tested on the four readability formulas, each of 
which was applied to twenty-one selected textbooks. Six hy- 
potheses W9re cr^nstructod to tQst the differences among the 
standard and modified sampling procedures. 

An analysis of variance wa^s used to test for significant di^* 
ferences Vniong the varlgus sampling procedures. The Scheffe 
method of multiple comparison was used to make specific com- 
parisons whenever the F reached significance. The Pearson 
product -moment correlation coefficient was used to test every 
possible relationship of the readability formulas and sampling 
procectures. 



Findiiif ; 
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1. There were no statistically significant differences among 
the mtan'^of the standard sampling procedure andfhe means of 
the modified sampling procedures when applied to the Flesch , 
Dale-Chall, Fry,sand SMOG formulas. / ' 
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I. Using the Htandard aaiupUng procedure for ench formula, 
r«sp«ptiv«ly, thero was at statlpticttlly Hlgnl^lcunt dlffononc* b«- 
nrttn Um nie^n grade oqulvulent iioores for the Flasch and 
Dale-Chall formulas ajid the Flench aiid Fry formulas, AUo, 
there was a Htatlstlrally significant difforonro betwoon the mean 
grade equivalent Hcore?* for th^ Dale-Chall aiui Fry formulas 
mnd the Dale Chall and SMOG formulas. 

J, Using the standard sampling proctHhiros and the modi- 
fied sampling procedures in all combinations, there wore ho 
statistically significant relationships among the four formulas 
In Afty-four of the ninety-one possible t^ompiuisons tested. 

Concl usions: 

I, Use of the mcKlifitKl samplhig prcx^oduros tested w^^h the 
Flfaeh and Dalo-Chall formulas yielded a mean grade equiva- 
lent score as accurate as the standard sampling procedures 
and required substantially l^ss time. Therefore, the classroom 
teacher can obtain sufficiently accurate results by using any of 

rhe more timt)-efflcient, modified sampling procedures. 
2, When each of the four readability formulas was tested 
with Itn standard sampling procedure, statistically significant 
differences were fo^md. However, when the standard error al- 
lowed I5y each authoris taken into consideration, the Fry and 
SMOG formulas ap|)oar to agree with the FltiBbh and Dale-Chall 
formulas. For practical classroom application, therefbre, 
•Ither the Fry or SMOG formula can be used with as much ac- 
curacy as the more time-consuming Flesch or Dalo-Chall for- 
mula, 

3, When ttio comprehension criteria appli<Hi to each formula 
by its author(s) are taken into consideration, the ranking of the 
grade equivalent scores for the formulasS would be expected to 
be highest for the Dalo-Chall with the Fryilesch^ and SMOG 
progressively lower. However, this ranking was not fouhd in 
this study. 

4. In all cases, a Statistically significant relationship was 
found when any of the modified sampling prooc<iures was useji 
with the readability formulas tested. Moreover, thero wsis a 
statistically significant relationship foimd between modified 
sajppllng procedure B (six 100-word samples per book) and 
the standard sampling procedure for Uie Flesch, Dale-Chall, 
and Fry formulas, rospe^itively. This finding suggests In* 
creased confidence in the use of the more time-efficient modi- 
fied sampling procedure D by the classroom teacher when^ 
using either the Flesch or Dale-Chall formula. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN INSTHUMEN^F TO MEASURE , 
HUMAN COMMUNICATION FUNCTIONAL DOMINANCE 

Order Na 792710« 

, JOHNSON, Sally Hartman, Ph.D. University of Denver 1979. 
123pp. ' 

The purpose of the present study was to develop an instru- 
' ment to measure the construct "Human Communication Func- 
tional l^ominanoe" based upon the three functions of human 
> communication proposed by F.E.X. Dance and C.E. Larson. 
These functions are: (1) linking; the ability to respond to 
changes within the environment in an effort to reduce entropy 
via spoken symbolic adaptation or decentration processes; 
(2) mentation; the development ot higher mental processes 
which Includes memory, planning and foresight, intelligence, 
Judgmerit, etc.; and (3) reg\ilatk)n^f behavior; specifically, 
thi verbal control of human behavior. Briefly, humaji corti- 
nnunlcatlon functional dominance is the extent to which an 'In- 
dividual relies upon behaviors'characteristic of one of these * 
functions of human communication over the others in various 
speech Communication situations. ^ ^ * 

Chapter Two was devoted tp developing the construct Human 
Communication Functional Dominanc^ by describing in detail 
thesb.three functions, specifying exhibited behaviors which * 
represent these functions, and defining in greater dMail human 
communication functiipnal dominance. 

\ 



Once the construct Humim Communi(^ation Vunetional Doml* 
t>ance wa>! outlined, the following general steps were taken to* 
develop an instrument to measure that construct: XI) selection 
of an appropriate measui'omont methodology; (2) devolppnvint ' 
of an item pitol; and (3) refinement of the instruinept follow- 
Inf evaluation of the items by exports on the Dance and Larson 
functions, a pro -lost, a constructivism check, and two statis- 
tical item analyses. The finJjil inst rument resulting from these 
steps Included 24 siluationally bound items. This instrument 
was'then tested for valldily and reliability. 

Test-rotest reliability using a sample of 30 subjects ran- 

' domly selected from the basic Communication course at the 
University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee yielded an ? » .73 for link- 
ing; r » .68 for mentation; and r ^ .46 for regxilation. ^ 

Two forms of validity w<mc considered to l>e important for 
this study; content and concuri>en*. Content validity was as- 
sfssed by a panel of experts on the thr^e functions. This panel 
determined whether the content in the descriptions of the three 
functions and the behaviors representing them as specified In 
Chapter Two wore accurate and whether the items based upon^ 
these descriptions wftro appropriate. This review suggests^ 
that there was support for the (Sontont validity of the items. 

The Concurrent validity of,.*he instrument was investigated 
by correlating subscoros on the Human Conununication Junc- 
tional Dominance instrument wfth appropriate subscOres ol 

• W, Schutz's Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation - 
pehavior (FIRO^D). This resulted In the following correla- 
aions: linking vs. Expressed Inclusion r =^ ,43; linking,'vs, " 
Expressed Affection r = ,39; regulation vs.- Expressed Con- 
trol r • .24. Correlation^ used to investigjUe cohcurr«fnt va- 

' lidlty, using another instrum^nf as the criterion are expected 
to be moderately high, but not too high,' therefore; the (J^rre- 
lations*t]sed to test the linklng portion i)(.the tnstrumiin^ were 
considered to bo ndequate..-^The nvfenUt ion, portion of the Humair 
Communication Functional Dominance, tw^trumlpnt was^not in- 
vestigated fo^ concurrent, validrty because an appropriate in- 
strument could not he identi/ied. , . « ^ 



THE' ESTAnLISHMDNT OF RI^^KVA^^T S1XTH-GIIM)E 
NORMS ON A Ilt:ADING TEST CONSTRUCTED FOR 
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LElMGRUKr3LER, Zoe Walker, Ph.D./ The Univyslty of Okla- 
homa, 1979. in9pp. Major Professor: Dr. Rob^t Curry 

e 

This study was designed to establish local sixth- grade norms 
on the Gates- M acGinitie Readingr^^regt. Survoy'E. This test was 
constructed and nationally normed In, 1964 for grades 7-Q» and 
regionally normed for superior-achieving students in grades 
5-9 In the 70 districts comprising the Metropolitan School Sludy 
Council in New York (1965). The local subjects were students 
in- Putnam City, ft suburban Oklahoma City public school dis- 
trict In whlx!h grade level means of reading test scores are con- 
sistently found to be superior to both their grade placement and 
anticipated achievement. Pilot study findings (1973^ 76) indi- 
cated that the test ceiling for Survey E was appropriate for the 
local sixth-grade population. The -need was therefore to pro- 
vide relevant norm scales with which to Interpret the reading 
t^t data required for annual placement of these students in 
ability- grouped seventh-grade reading classes. 

The Gatys- MacGinitie Re ading X^st, available in three parr 
allel forms, is comprised of sub^^ts to measure Speed ahd A<i- 
euracy, Vocabulary, and Compr^h<nision' The three form^ were 
randomly distributed to all sixth-grade students (n = 1478) ex- 
clusive of those enrolled in classes for the Educable and Train* 
able Mentally Retfi^rded. The tests were administered In mid- 
February, 1977, by these students' own reading teachers In the * 
normal classroom environment. Students recorded their re* 
spbhses on machine-scorable answer forms whit;h were later 
coded to include the individual IQ score data resulting from the 
previous October's administrati6n of the Short Form Test of 
Academic Aptitude, • " " 

Means and standard deviations 6f IQ scores wera generated 
for each of the three norm samples^ These statistics, as well 
as the standard error of measurement, the Kuder-i^ichardson 
Formula 20 (reliability), and norm scales expressed in percen- 
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til#a, paiTrntlU' Imiuiti, x-aroicB, T .siorca, ami staninoH w«r« 
cuk'iilatetl for (*;u h iui m of each uubtoHt. In addition, thi> Gul- 
Uki»«n und C'.uiUord fornuilae fo<^ i olUihilily of M|)<u'dod tosts 
were upphrd to thi» Spt'ed and Art^tirnry (cHl data. 

No AfutiHtically signifiraiit dif(cr«nn\^ wrir found ainonj^ 
loc»l Hftniplc moans ol IQ nor i culin^ suhlosPraw Mcoi (F- 
tent 'for the Analy.si» of Variance, Oh^evel). I'ho lo<'J»i sainpl* 
mean* for each suhtest and form wore coinparod with {w) thpH« 
of the HOvonth-nrado j^orilon of (ho onmnal norm group (iwo- 
sample /.-teat for an l\ypolhesi.s about a moan; .05 level); and 
with (b) the raw score oquivaU^ntH of (ho interpolated grade 
equtvnlent score (VT) on both the original and MSSC norm. sea le« 
(one- Hample y-lest Uw an hypothesis about a nie;in; .0I> level). 
In all mutancos, Ihv local sample; niean*i wen^ fimnd tn b(;^lR- 

. niftcuntly lower th;ii\ those of 'other groups nn the Speed and Ac- 
curacy test. C'onipansons of Ipcal and sovt'oth-grado sample 
nieuHH for Forms 1 and 3 ol the Vocalmlary and Cohiprehenslon 
nJlRtests yielded finding^s of no Htalislically significant differ- 
ences; however, the local group mean wa.s superior on Form 2 
of these tests. Comparisons of local means with the (5. 5 raw 
score equivali'nts reveaU'd the significantly superior perfor- 
mance of (a) the local group ovt-r [}\v origihal samploTTii al] 
forms o/ Vocabulary and CompfeliensiDn; and (b) the MSSC 
group over local samples on all forms of all subtests. 
^ 1'lie conclusions reached wore (a) that the local sample?} 
were- equivalent bo(^lv in academic aptituile and reading test per- 
formafire; ,(.b) that the three lostjorms can be used with equiv- 
alent results with tins populatnin; (c) that there was insufficient 
evidence to consuler tlM*';8|)eed aiid Accuracy (est a reliable in- 

• Ktrumenl for use "with t^v^^ population; and (d) that, pi support 
of findings in^ho^ literature,- Hie use of local, special -study 
norms 'yieUl?^ a more appropriate into rprctal ion of raw scores 
fpr scheduling aftd pliic't^inonl than does the "use of national 
^ noifms^with groups whose iiieaii performance. iiulicates that they 

4?Annot be considered a representative sample of the o<*iginaI 
norm group. - ^- j ^ 



Criterion validity was then examined by iipplying the Sp«ar« 
man rank order |H)8ltlonH of piuills according to aaseasi^ientf 
scores with rank positions assigned bV their teachers )udgin«nt« 
of- their language and. cognitive skills broflclenclea. Teachers 
\itlllzed a list of skills reprosontatlvfll of aHsessment Items for 
. their guidance. / 

RESUI^Ty: An assessn\ent liistrament was constructed sam- 
pling language and cognitive skill behaviors fro'm age two 
through aovdn years, establishing a /range to detect both slow 
and rapid development. The livst rutdent was found to be (a) eco- 
nomical In terms of assessment tli/ie, (b) Interesting to young 
children so that attention span pos^s no problem, (c) usable by 
preschool staff meinbera who poss'ess no psychometric exper- 
tlse» (d) simple to admlnlstor and/interpret, (e) possessing 
content validity, test-'reteat reliability, and Interrater reliabllr 
Ity. - . ' 

- REXOMML'NDATIONS: Hevi 
able accurate assessment of chl 
Is other than' Standard Amerlcr 
tlon to ed«catlonal practice In ^fhe 
tlon, however, Is not suggeste 
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Ions ofMhia instrument to an- 
ren whose primary language 
Fngllsh would t>e a contribu* 

United States. Mere transla- 
Also basic research to deter- 



mine whether cognition preceoies. occurs \vlth, or follows lUnguage 
development would serve, hei/rlstically, the developnWu of pre- 
school currlcuUi. Predictive validity, lhvestlg;ited b^ five 
year study In a community y^lth population st^bllltyVwl>uld de- 
termine whether this Instrument, has vuluo. In preschool ped- 
agogy. 
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PURPOSE: This study constructed an assessment Instru- 
tnent for the use of teachers and their assistants in preschool 
education programs. It also established measures of reliability 
»nd validity of that Instrument. 

PROCFDURKS: Initially, extant assessment Instruments 
were scrutinized. From ideas Ronorated by the best of these 
instruments and from lists of competencies necessary for aca- 
denUc success in gaidc one of public schix>ls, the flrdt draft of 
the Instrument was preixired. Extensive revision to reduce the 
length of the assessment and to simplify its administration wss 

^^l)ep accomplished. The second edition was then flel^tested 
In preschool centers to ascertain whether (a) the Instrument 

• was economical in respect to time, (b) whether the language of 
the Itert]^ would t>e comprehensible by the age levels of children 
examined^ and (c) whether the Interest level of the Instrument 

^ Would hdid their attention. 

* Following fleld-tcstii)g minor revisions were made before 
submitting the assessment to three expert Judges for Item-by 

. Item scrutiny to establish content validity. Judges tonsldered 
(•) relevance of Item content to curricula stressing l^nguagf 
^and cognitive skill development, (b) age-level placement o* 
Items, and (c) adequacy of item language In eliciting conakler#d 
responses, From the critiques of the Judges, further reiHslons 
to the assessment were made. / 

The test-retest reliability of the Instrument was n^xt deter* 
mined by assessing a group of pupils twice each with4 ten day 
Interval separating pairs of assessments and then computing a 
Pearson product momei^t correlation for the pairs of scores. 
Next Interrater reliability was determined ualng/he Kendall 
co«fttclent of concordance technique upon score;^ obtained by 
tach of four raters who assessed each of a gr^iip of ten pupils. 

erJc 



PURPOSE 

The purpose -of this study was to investigate the extent to 
which local aiid state minimum competency standards in read- 
ing and mathematics differ* in the public schools in New Jersey. 
This study had also analyzed the relationships of local and 
state minimum competency standards in districts which vary 
In SES Characteristics and in effort to support education. 



, PROCEDURE 

U 

Numbers of students below local and state standards in 
reading and mathematics at grades four, seven and ten were 
gathered from five hundred thirty-eight of the five hundred 
seventy-eight total school districts In New Jersey. The state 

^standard was defined as the number of students falling below 
a sixty-five percent correct response level on the 197ft New 
Jersey Educational Assessment Program test. The local stan- 
dard was defined as the number of students who fell below local 
minimum competency levels using locally selected tests pr 
local teacherjiudgment. Local standard data were recorded ^ 

^ from ESEA Title 1 applications for 1976-77. State standards 
data were obtained from the New Jersey State Department of 
Education (NJSDOE) Districts SES factors called District 
Factor Group (DFG) and district effort to support education 
factors called Cluster designation were obtained from the 
NJSDOE. The relationships of local and state standards were 
analysed using the Pearson Product-Moment correlation tech- 
nique. 



RESULTS 
/ / 
The numbers of deficient/students Identified by local and 
state minimum competency standards were highly corrtlattd 
St a significant (p < 01) level for both reading and mathemat- 
{h$ at each grade level. The correlations within the lo^ DFQ 
dlslficts were significantly (p < .05) higher than either.the 
Mlddl#or High DFG districts. Within High, Middle, and Low 
Cluster districts, Ibcal afld state standards were signiflcanlly 



/ 
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eorrflal^d (p <.01) for rendlnR ut the fourth, aeventh and t»nth 
gi*«d« ltv«li, The correlfttions within High^luater dlstrlcti 
were •l|nin(canlly (p < 05) lower than either the Middle" or Low 
Clutter dlitriclii. The pro|)ortlon8 of dlHtrlctt* where the local 
standard exceeded the state atandard by a five percent ditcrep- 
anqy were aiinilarly distributed acroeB the High, Middle and 
Low DFO Cluster dlatrictJi/ Ho\vever, the tendency for local 
•tandards to exceed state standards was greater in the Middle 
DFQ dlatrlcl when diaorepancios ot fifty, sixty-five and ninety 
percent betw(>en local and^»tate standards were analy/.ed. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The high degree of correlation lietween local aiKl state 
standards in reading uikI mathematics leads one to conclude 
that the relative needs of districts for remediation are consis- 
tent with both the local and state standards, 

SCS was found to bo a variable in the correlations of local 
snd state standards, Since correlations were significantly 
higher in the Low DFG districts, it n\ighl be lnterprete<^ that 
the gtate established the standard at (\r near the level estab- 
lished the standard at or near the level established by Low 
DFO districts. 

Effort to support education was also fouixl to tm a variable^^ 
tnthe correlation of local aiui state staiKiat;ds These coriiela- 
tlons were significantly lower for[high effort districts. This . 
may mean that the more effort there is to alipport education/ 
the more likely the district Is to set a standard which is dis- 
crepant from the state staixlard 

Local districts showM an overall tendency to set higher 
standards for themselves than did the state. Local aiKl state 
standards were more likely to correspoixl in Low DFG dis- 
tricts. It might be interpreted that the state established the 
minimum competency standard at or near the level established 
by Low DFG districts. 

The findings imply that statewide minimum competency 
standards really do represent a minimum level for the achieve-* 
tnent of basic ^ills Statewide staixlards do not seem to rep- 
resent a maximum level (or local districts. 



PHE- EMPLOYMENT TKST ScAltKS AS PHKI3ICTOKS IN 
A HEMEDIvM. READING PHCXJiUM Oi'dor No, 7027600 

HENTZ, Sarah Taylor, Ed. I), The LoUiHlana xState Umvorilty 
and Agricultural and Mochaniral C()l!c^r^. 11)70. HOpp. Super- 
visor; Erie L. Thurston ^ 

> Problem 

The p\irpoHO of thiH-ntudy was to answer tht ipiohtlon, "What 
is the predictlv^ m«rlt of vari'ous pri» ompioyiDOnt tests in 
terin.s of time needed to upgrade reading skills to the aftjren- 
tice level? " ^ 



Proc edure 

An upgrade program was designed to improve the reading 
level of low skilled wol kers to a [)oinl whtM e they could be suc- 
cessful in an apprentice program, .Comprehension, vocabu- 
lary, se,quenclng, and study skills were the basic reading skills 
taught in the pre-apprenticB ()rograin, 

> Ninety-nine low skilled workers at a petro-cheinical com- 
plex, participated In the two year remedial reading program, 
Thesenindividuals had been employees of the Industry for a 
number of years. The sample of this ,study consisted of eighty- 
four empl()ye^e>s who met the termii^nl reading criterion, 

A battery of tests were udminist(*rtd to the^'participants ' 
of this study before they were hired by the inftuatrlal complex. 
This battery included four standardized tests: I) Ben nett M e- 
^l?*!?*!^** Comprehension Test (ME), 2) Advanced California 
^^a(h5mM.<^5/^J^ (MA), 3)Test of Chom;lcal Comprehcn^ilon 
(CH), and 4) a learning abi I i 1 1 es test c a I led Per sunneT TRes^ 
tionn aire (LA), A coefficient of correlation w'as run between 
the pre-employment test scale scores and the length of time 
each eiViployee required to meet the terminal criterion in 
reading.^ 



TEACHER EXPECTANCY: THE EFFECT OF RACE, SEX, 
DIRECTION OF WRITING PERFORMANCE AND TRIALS 
dN THE GRADING OF ESSAYS , Order No. 7919098 

PORTER, Patricia Thomas. Ph.D. Texas A&M University 
1979. 104pp. Chairman: Dr. Glenn R. Johnson ^ 

• This Investigation was conducted to determine the effects 
ol direction of writing performance, race, sex, and trials on 
teacher trainees' gradlng of students' essays. 

Th9 subjects-for this investigation were 59 students, 51 
fsmals and 8 male, enrolled in English and Education Classes, 
tebjeots were assigned random numbers aj)d subsequently 
placed Into groups, designated Up, Dawn, and the Same. Ths 
•isays to be graded by the Up group were progressively, better* 
over a period of five trials. The essays distributed to the 
Down f rcup of subjects.were progressively poorer over a five 
trIM p«rlod. The essays distributed to the Same group wsre 
approximately the same. Rankings of the essiys. as io which 
Wtrs tetter, which were poorer, and which were approximately 
ttit same In quality, were.tletermined4>y ranking the mean 
•eores f Iven the student essays by a panel of experts In the 
Dspartment of Engllfh at Texas A&M University. 

A 4-way repeated measure^alysls of variance revealed a 
.•ifnlftcant F value on only orte miln effect, trials, F (4,163) - 
• ^''^•B'^ Other main effects had no slghlf leant TnQuence 
on tsMher trainee expectancy of students* academic ability, as 
•vMenosd through the grading of essays (direction of writing 
p^rtormince, F (2.47) * .93^; race. F (1,47) ^ .13; sex. F (1.47)- 

One Interaction effect, direction of writing perf<^mancs 
X trials, was found to have a significant effect on the esqpsc- 
taney of a student's acadea\lc ability, as evidenced by the 
. . tolMher trainee's grading of the student's essays (F (8,163) * 

ERLC . 




Findings ^ 

In review of the five coefficients of correlUtion»4t ^as found" 
that three of the variates (MA. ME and composite scores w4\h 
hours) produced no significant value in predicting time' re- 
quired to upgrade reading skills to the apprentice level. Two 
of the correlations (LA and CH with hours) wore significant 
at the ,05 level. 

The predictors (LA and CH) havfng sufficient validity were 
combined to. obtain the highest multiple correlation (R) with 
the-critcrion. The Personnel Questionnaire and Te st of Cheml - 
cal^Co^iiiprehens^ correlation scores of '^29 and~24 and an 
Intercorrelatlon of -.12 yielded a multiple R of .40 signifyinf 
an improvement irf predictive efficiency 'over that from either 
test alone/ This coefficient was signifiuant at'^lhe ,01 level. 

A regression equation was'derived to pre'dict the traHUnf 
time from The Personnel Questionnaire and Test of Chem ical 
Comprehension scores. From this equation sTregression table 
was constructjBd to facilitate the Anticipation of remedial read- 
ing times when scores from the LA and CH tests were knOWIi. 

Conclu sions 

The results from this study indicated that the Bennett 
Mecha nical Comprehension Test . Advanced California With s- 
matlcs Test and the coi^positf test scores had no predictive 
merit. However, coefficients of correlation for the Chemical 
Comprehe nsio n Te^t and The Personnel Quest ionrtainTwsnP 
significant and warranted iurther investigation conceFnlng 
predictive values.' 

THe petro-chemical Industry of this study could conclude 
that a prospective employee with a low CH score and a low 
LA score co.uld be expected to require a longer lehgth ci time 
to upgrade rending skills to that of the apprentice leVel than 
an Individual with a higher score on these two tests. The pre- *- 
^'ictlvt equation constructed from this study cbuld be expected 
be accurate by using the standard error of estimate | In 3 



Ingtanctfl. Factora Huch as physiologlcul, psychological And 
'•oclolouic^I pi oMemH cmiUi tfJ? expecUurto aUoc\ the ;Kcur«cy 
In 1 out of 3 situations. 



• A FACTORIAL. A'NALYSIS OF ESSAY EVALUAXJONS 

''SHALE.. DoggUH Gordon, Ph D. University of Toronto (AoMula), 
1»78 

Criteria .wore obtained from 19 dopurtment heads of Enflt^h 
*tn vArlout Onthrio h\gi\ schools for th^ marking of each of •ii- 
pbdtory tnd descriptive prose. Consensus was obtalpod on two 
littt Qf criteria (one for each mode of writing) throug^ha modi- 
ft#d Delphi process. Seventeen criteria were fouini to be)^om- 
mt)4 to both iiK)d08 of writing ^ 3 additional criteria-were ept* 
clflc to txiHisition and 2 to description, four marlcers ap)}Hed 
the apprppnate set of criteria to 166 expository and 168 de- 
scriptive essays written by 168 grade 12 students from varioue 
high echools throughout Ontario (each student wlote an expofli- 
tory and a descriptive essay)." Intercorrolations were calcu- 
Uted among^tha criteVia in both sets using data pooled over 
* markers. The factoi^ structures of these two correlation ma- 
t|[ice^ wtreii)Nstigated by the comjinon factor analysis^model, 
calculating the-number of unitsi of variance accounted (or by 
ytftlou» factors ovcjr Various factor solutions and by calculating 
coAgruenee coefficients tor selected pairs of factors." The gtn- 
•rallzability of factors ov^r these two data sets was inveeti- 
^: gated qualitalively by interpreting the factors obtained from 
^ them, and quantitatively through covariance structures analysis 
and by calculating congruence coefficients for appropriate 
paii^s of factors 

Ejqploratory factor analyses of the two intercorrelation 
rhatrice^^ indicated that clUvStors of variables characterizing ' 
the factors remained qmte stable as the number of factors 
^ preteribed chanftcd. Four stable factor groupings emerged 
f roTO the evalua^^ions of l)oth modes of writing. Two of the fac- 
tors found in the description results coi^-jospohded closely to 
two factori that emerged from the exposition results. One of 
' these wasn Nroheslvene^s at the Ifevel of the par-agraph"* fac- • 
tor, and t\ke 6ther was a^" mechanics as they render the -sub- 
stance of ftie essay ambiguous or unambiguous** factor. A third 
T factor found for eajjh of the essay types contained a number of 
V criteria in common - namcTly, content, sentence variety, origi- 
nality, and literary devices. However, in the case of descrip- 
tion, the comparatively high loadings of descriptive detaii,^and 
dominant impression suggest that the factor may emerge be^ 
causs these criteria have been' applied to descriptive pross. \ 
In the case of exposition, content and facts aiKl illustrations \ 
' )oad hifhsst on this factor, and this suggests that so far as 
exposition is concerned, the factor is better interpreted as a 
"content* or *8ubstance of the es^ajf'* factor. The fourth sx- 
V, position factor deems to be a modto specific factor because of 
the hif h loadings of the criteria, thesis and conclusion on this 
factor. The fourth dMcription factor may be described as a 
"cohesiveness at the level of the essay** factor because the Cri- 
tifria form, coherence, point of view, and emphasis in the whole 
essay load highest on it. Three of the congruence coefficient 
MUuss.caicuIated among the appr.opi*late pairs of factors were 
r%ty Isrge, further indicating that three (actors are V^ry slml- 
> lar ove^r the ilf) types of ii^riting. the residuals derived from « 
tkis yi^Otts factor solutions were generally uniformly small' 
and provided additional evidence that these factor groupings 
wmt% rsasonabls representations of the data. , 

dscause no statistically significant repVesentatioo of t^ 
f^dattai ssts for a (^mall) specified number of factors r^ulted^ 
it^s not appropriate to app]^ a covariance structures modsl 
^ to tsst the hypothiTsis that the 3 factors in common were idsntt- , 
^al (in the sense implied. in the model). A ter^t of the hypotht* 
sAs ^a^Kths common parts of the two correlation^matriceswsrs 
IIm sanit.(also in the covariance structuVsrs sense) was Incon- 
ehisMrs ^ause of the magnitude of the amount of confuting 
. rs^lrsd. V. * 

- |(l«rk/rs*mark correlations were calculated for a sub-ftt 
^dr 1ft sssays of each type. These correlations were, in gtntral, 
Mtt^ low indicating that this.rendsring of the nfliabiji'ty of ^ 
O aaalf}its derivsd from the criteria was poor. Theit low 



'^rrelatlons might b^ regarded as an indication that liUlt adMl 
tV}iial 'rsliability' may^be realized in essay grading through' a 
highly analytic markii^ scheme. 

There wkf a subsUntial diApaiffty between how4he criteria 
w4re perceived (as iSBioated from a Free-sort procedure) and 
how they were appliM (as indicated by^the factor groMplngi). 
This disparity may be anUndication that the markers were un*^ 
able to apply the critef ia in a manner congruent with th«lr con- 
scio^ls perceptions of them, if^ which case the disparity would 
representya serious limitation to the extent to which precision 
of marking cag^e Realized through an analytic marking scheme. 
However, before slich a conclusion is accepted, more informa- 
tion needs to be obtained regarding the comparability of troup- 
ings of criteria obtaVne<i in the abstract with no reference to 
S|$ecifiC written comoOsition and groupings derived from ap- 
plying the criteria t/ if\e evaluation of written w<yjt. * 
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'l^ purpose of the study was to^^t whether a j)llat program 
for competency testing provided rcsll^T^^i1T^^t■"c5^^MPlatod with 
other measures of academic perfor nuance. .The test was given 
to seniors at Sardis Town High School in Mississippi afnd was 
developed with funds provlcjed by the federal governmont und^r 
Title IV C. Scores were compj^red with rosults from the Test 

«lf Academic Progress, the reading conipohont of that examina- • 
ion, overall grade point average of student\j, rank in class and 
whether the studtMit was college bound. T4ie study also tested 
whether scores were related to se^i: and ji ace of students. 

Tl^e sample population included 120 seniors at tjie predomi^ 
nantly Qlack, rural and low income school. Of the total, 108 
students w^re Black and 12 were White, Sixty-nine wore female 
and 51 were male. Information about scores, class ranking, 
race and sex were obtained from personal files of the students. 
The major findings of the study werfe: 

1. The competency teat was ^a weak predictor of scorbs on 
the teat of academic progress and on the reading component of 
the test of academic progress. 

2. There was no significant relatloiYshIp between scores on 
the conipetency test and the overall grade point average, clafs 
rank, and future educational plans. ' " 

8. Female students scored significantly higher on the com-; 
petency test than male students. 

4. Thicre >\as no significant relationship between race and 
performance on the competency test. 

5. There was no significant relationship between academic 
achievement and reading achievement. 

The major conclusion of the study was that the test did not 
measure features of the curriculum that were taught and eval- ^ 
uated at S^rdls Town High School. The failure to test for items 
of the curriculum raised potepllal due process Issues/ This 
would be the case if the test were found to be arbltrr^ry and ca- 
pricious as a measure of student performance. The study sug- 
gested further research before the test is used on a statewide 
basis. 

The following jiajor recommendations were iiiade: 

1. The conducting of addiUVnal research using larrger sam- 
ple populations from diverse social settings. 

f2. The conducting of further study of the relationship' i>e- 
tween race and test results. The samples should be larger andT 
there ahoul^be a greater 'balance between the number of BlaA 
aVid White subjects. ' \ 

S. Aq a preliminary to developing a means of wefghlKg test^ 
results to eliminate the-relatlve'advantage of females, study of 
possible sex bias in testJLtems Is recommended. ^ 

4, The initiation of dialogue within the profession and be- 
tween professionals and t^e pub>i(S on the merits and costs ot 
competency teltlng Is a flpaf n/ajor recommendation. 



THE USK OF KAUFM/lN'S FACTOH AN-AUY.SIS OF THE, 
WISC-R IN DISriNGlMSHINGr ARI.K ANI>' DISAHLl^D 
RKADERS AT YllKxKF r.KADF- J.LVKI S Oi diM' No, 71>2fl2:)T 

• • ^ 
SMITH, McM-nll Okl.itnjni.i SI.Uo DrnviTsHv, 1979. 

' B4pp, 

Skyiw of Study 'Hh* sprvifir pvu poso of thus study waa to 
statistically distinguish belucon ItiV two typr.s of rcMdor, abl« 
aikI dtHabled, at throo lovcls (if di'vc'Iv)piui'nt ; ^i iuh^ two, gra?T^ 
four, and grade six. Three (nscriimnulinj^ variables, VeVi^al 
Com|>r«heiisit)n. Penoptu.il Or^;am/.itujn, aud Fret'dani -from 
Dl!itrdctlt)ility were chosen aa rfi.ir.ictcnstic.s on which tho 
groups were expected loxlifter. These three variables wore, 
derived from the Wechsler Intelligeiu e Scale f^y Chthlren- 
Revlaeii. Four hurvbed sixty six elenuMitufy school children 
ffere screened villi the I.or^e rhv)rnt)ike Non Verbal Intrlll- 
genctJ T««t.,and the Gales Mac(nnnitie Silent Heavlinj^ Compre- 
hension Test?*, From this ni|niber, samples were drawn which 
ci)n8ist<)d of 60 pupils at each of three different ^i^vmU' IcvcIh; 
a gvo\\\y of thirty disabled evaders at grades twv). four, and six. 
and a group of thii-ty able readers at second, f()iirlh, a^d sixth 
grade. In all, I HO elementary students were used tii this Inves- 
tigation. Disabled readers are dofiiievi as: ser()nd ^laders 
achieving ffor a year or more below^oxpechuicy, fourth grad- 
ers aehievin^ .8 of a year or more below expectancy, and sixth ' 
graders achieviiiK 1.2 ye^irs (m* nuu'e below e.>q)ectan('y . Able 
^ readers are defined as tliose readiM s achieving; at or al>ove 
their expectancy level, Kxpectancy was determined by the' 
years In school method developed bv E}uiid .ind Tinker. The 
subjects for this study were selected from four schools in 
nOrth-central Oklahoma. ^ ' 

Statis tic a I Analysij>; Indeptynlent samples t-tf>sts w^re 
conducted lo test the difference >\etween the meanft of able %id 
disabled reailers t)n Verbal Comprehension, Perceptual Wga- 
nlzatlTSn. and Freedom from Distractibility. Three, within- 
grade, two-group dtrfcrlminant function ;viialyses were con- 
ducted to determine whtMher or not group membership could 
be predicted on the basis of the three Kaufman factors. 

FlniHn^s and Conclusions: The results of this study showed 
. that the informati<^<i possessed ^y the Freedom from Dlstractl- 
E blllly factor is most iniportanl in distint>fuishing between -able 
and disabled readers at grade two. Its importance is nearly 
oneAthird greater tli^i knowledge of Vert)al Ci>mprehenslon, 
and ^e^ce|)lual Organisation y)nlril)utes no information to 
grpjjp sei)nratii^n at grade two. At grade, four; Verba] Compre- 
hension contributed nmst tu group separation. Freedom from 
Distractibility contributed less than one half as much informa- 
tion, and Perce[)tual Orgam/.atir)n contributed no useful infor- 
mation in distiilguishiiig between the groups at grade four. All 
three factors contributed to group^separatlon at grade six. »Ver- 
bal Comprehension was the predv)ininaiit diserimliiafor with 
Freedom from Distractibility ivul Perceptual Organization aon- 
tributini^ less, but near <?qual amv)untS4)f information, at grade 
■ six. Th^se factors, based on students of known group member- 
ship, distinguished betwven Ihv groups with 73 per cent ac- 
curacy at grades two and six, and with 75 per c(^t\i accuracy^ 
at grade four, :.. ^ / 

The results of' this study indicate that identlflca^b'n of the 
4(atractlbllity factor at grade two may be Just as important as 
Identification of an Appropriate methodology for the child. 
While children teiKl to outgrow {heir distractibility, the cuniu- 
IHtive effects, of academic fallufe niake early recognitloo of 
H)ls deficit crucial to later development in reading. Support 
was not.found In this study for perceptual-deficit explanations 
oi reading disability at grade two, while, beginning at grade . 
jfour, verbal -language deficiencies may ©xpialn reading dis- 
ability. 



A COMPARISQ^Nl OF ERRORS MADE ON TUE WEEPT AND ^ 
TH06E FOUND IN ST^IiKNT WRITING SAMPLE? AS BASES 
FDR PLACEMENT IN FRESHMAN COM^0SlTI0N CUASSK^ 
^ . ' ' Order No. 7922196 

STENDERQ, Daniel Raymond, -Ph.D. Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania, 1979. 26Rpp. Chairman: Marilyn S. Sternglaiia 

This descrliitlvo study was conducted using the two part 
English placeijUMit tei?t given to entering freshmen at South 
western Michigan College, Dowaglac, Michigan, during the 
1977«-78 college your. The study reviewed and categorized 
forty item objective tos(^ the Written English Expression PI 
nient Test (WEEPT) and compared findings with Iteius.cate^ 
gorited on a Student Sampliv Essay . The overall study purpose 
was to dotormlno whether the WEI^;PT alone could plttoo students 
In a freshman composition ccHirse In which texts, sVliJ^^* *nd 
level of inatnictloM would best suit tested needs pr whether the 
WEEPT best served when used In conjunction with a studenf 
sample essay. A second purpose was to plac^ the study within 
current concerns about objective versus os^tiy testing ^s used 
for placement and to provide an analysis useful to dojpartments 
of English In open d(H)r admission colleges, Ii\cludo<1 are a de- 
tailed explanation of the categories of the WEEPTi«long with ' 
the spocldcs of the grammatical st lectures tested by those 
categories, an t^phmatlon and specifics of additional catego- 
rized Items found on Student Sample Essays but t\c)t covered by 
the WJpEFT, and an analysis of Indlvldu^^l iftms /bund in^tu- 
dent Sample Assays niiither covered by the WEEPT nor in suf- 
ficient number to categorize but still se<^n as items of use in 
placement. 

Followlrjg an analysis of WEE^T questions and the forma- 
tion of WEEPT categories; twenty papers were randomly drawn 
fron.i the thirty-five study period students who had completed 
^only the Student Saniplo Tlssay. These papers wore used to 
form additional categories not co^verod by the WEJEPT but 
viewed as Items of use in placem^jhi. Then, seventy-five tests 
wefTT randomly drawn from the 135 entering freshmen who had 
completed both the WEE^ and the Student Sample Essay, The 

. seventy-five were aiialyze^l for WEEPT results ;(nd Shident. 
Sample Easay results with findings charted In terms of WEEPT 
ciKtegories, additional categorized Items not covered by WEEPT 

^ and individual items^ found in Studeiit Sahipllj Essays neither 
covert^d by the WEEpT nor In sufficient number to categorize 
but still seen as items of use in placement. A comparison be- 
tween WEEPT category findings aiid WEEPT category Items 
generated in Student Sample Essays revealed that In four of the 
twelve categories the WEEPT was as or more discriminating 
in its results as validated, using t-tcsts and an analyals of 
variance with a significance at the .05 level o( confidence. 
A comparison between numbers of erjror« committed in addi- 
tional categories not tested by the'WEEPT with WEEPT cate- 
gory errors matching both to syllabi, texts, anti levels of in- 
struction revealed that all five additional categories represented 
as la<T{e or larger percent:iges of error^ frequency than did i^ine 
of the twelve WEEPT categories and thaVthree of the five addi- 
tional categories best matched syllabi, texts and Instruction at • 
the remedial level, the most crucial to proper placement. Of 
thirty-two iteips not covered by WEEPT or additjonal cate- 
gories and not found In sufficient number to categorize, twenty- 
two were revealed to'be of use in placement. It was found that 
the WEEPT could best serve to place students in a freshman 

. composition course matched to texts, syllabi and level of In- 
struction, when used in conjunction with a Student Sample Esfty. 
. The stpdy raises questions yet to be answered on futurt 
studies concerning qualitative assessment and matching iests, 
texts, syllabi, and Instruction as well as the need to include 
spelling, punctuation and dialect matters In future quantitative 
ai^0 qualitative analysis of testing for placement purposes. The 
study conclucjes by nsting Its place {n on-going concerns rela- 
tive to placement andVpstlng. 
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TJ« CONSTRUCTION AND VALIDATION OF A PROCK88 ^ 
MODEL rOR DEVELOPING INFORMAL ORAL READIHQ 
INVRNTORlEa Order No 7914103 



WATKIN8. wminin C . Ph 1) The FleldiiiK InstUiite. 1974 

Purpo«^ Develop a model for consli ucUng InforimU oral 
reading Inventorlen afxl estabhnh some mea^jure of (he Model's * 
validity. 

Following careful r#view of the lileralure, a foiir step model 
that mad* extensive use of a readability formula was developed 
and field t^ed Several classroom teachers develo|)ed one 
Informal di al reading invltntory by following the steps de- 
•cribed in the Model The informal oral reading inventory 
and selected standardized teats were administered to a sample 
•tse of -SO students from each of five grade levels (grades 2 
through ft) The test scores were analyzed with selected sta- 
tistical procedures . % > 
Findings . An informal oral reading inventory construction 
model could be developed, and instructions for replicating the ■ 
Model could be set forth in clear aiKl concise langu&ge thi^^. 
teachers with varying years of experience could acqurate^ 
follow. \ 
Test Scores yielded by the experimental informal oraW 
reading inventory were compared with standardized test scores 
of the same subjects and four hypotheses were tested Mean' 
scores of the instruments were not tjqual except in two in- v 
Stances. However, grade equi^)'alent scores fell within a single 
grade level and wilbin the confidence intervals set for each 
test. Further, teachers* opinions Substantiated the empirical 
validity of the informaLoral reading inventory developed from 
ths Model; teachers stated the informal oral reading inven- 
tory accurately predicted the instructional reading level of 
students. 

Vsry positive correlations were found between and among 
ths experimental inventory scores and the standardized test 
scores. The probability of the phenomenon occurring by chance 
was 5 in 10,000 limes. The correlations for grades two, three, 
ftvs, and six were all above 900 The correlation was .871 for 
fourth grade students. , 

Conclusions : (I) The literature attests to th^ importance 
of reading as a subject area. (2) Accountability and humanistic 
tducation are compatible and accomodate and facilitate better 
.diagnostic, prescriptive, and individualized programs. (3) Some 
rsadsbility formulas have charts and graphs that can be ap- 
plied saslly to a variety of reading; materials. (4) Oral read- 
\s% tests and inventories are more alike than they are differ- 
•nt, with at least t^n common features identified. (5) Reading 
sslsctions should l)e chosen from a set of basal ^eading text- 
books, and the trend is to select passages from basal readets 
bslng used for the instructional reading program. (6) Essen-, 
tltlly only one model for constructing oral reading inventories 
has bees available, but the evirfence reported in this papeV 
, strongly suggests that the MQ^iel used in this stfidy is a valid 
md reliable alternative mod^L (7) Field^lesting procedures 
showed the Model used in this study is viable and replicabls. 
(S) The sensitivity and validity of the Fry Readability Formula 
was reaffirmed. (Q) Many stories and passagifts ]^ resented' in 
S bsH^ rsader will have reading difficulty levels below and 
slx>v#>ths designated grade level assigned to the book. (10) The 
Informal oral reading tests yielded scores that correlate post- 
tlT*Iy. V . 

Bscommehdations : (1) The Model should be replicated so 
Its validity and reliability can be further verified. (2) Substl- 
tuts other readability formulas and conduct similar studies. 
(8) The scores of informal oral reading inventories should be 
compared with scores of other standardized oral reading tests. 
(4) Test scores of students should t>e verified by students* cTsss- 
room performance. (5) Use the model and cortstruct an inven- 
tory for grades seven through twelve, (6) The; Model, with 
.Mine modifications, should be used t6 construct Criterion 
retsreneed te$s other than oral readfng irtyshtories. 
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